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Literature 
“French and English ” * 


CONTRASTING one nation with another is always a fruit- 
ful process, and is apparently as old as the foundation of 
the world. The Israelites incessantly contrasted themselves 
as an é/ite people with the Egyptians and Samaritans; to 
the Chinese other nations are ‘devils’; to the Greeks, 
other nations were ‘barbarians.’ In modern times it is 
always a source of intellectual gratification ‘to see ourselves 
as others see us,’ even though at first the ‘sight’ may not be 
agreeable to our pride We learn by the contrast; our ap- 
prehension of ourselves and of others gains sharpness and 
definition; we become introspective and comparative in our 
methods; and the result of the whole is a broadening tolera- 
tion, a sense of relief that we are no worse than we are, and 
an honest pride that our neighbors are no better than our- 
selves. Human nature is at the bottom of us all, and what 
custom and climate have superadded is an incrustation that 
a critic’s penknife may peel off, revealing the primeval man 
underneath. 

In the present instance the contrast between two of the 
foremost modern nations is admirably drawn. Mr. Ham- 
merton possesses every qualification—insight, tact, sympa- 
thy, extended residence in France, and a mind imbued with 
culture and a fondness for philosophizing,—to produce a 
book worthy of consideration from every possible point of 
view. One side of the Channel is as well known to him as 
the other. To him ‘France’ is not a mere geographical 
designation, a lump, an aggregation, a landscape without 
articulation or distinction in its numerous members; neith- 
er is ‘England’ London, without provinces, provincialism, 
languages and dialects distinct onefrom another. Both are 
enormous wholes consisting of parts severally as unlike 
as the un-English-speaking Highlander is from the Lancas- 
trian, the man of Lancashire from the Manx man, the cock- 
ney from the inhabitant of Jersey or the Orkneys. In 
France what hurrying tourist stops to inquire into the dif- 
ferences—really marvellous and fundamental—between 
witty Gascon and dreamy Breton, picturesque Basque speak- 
ing an unintelligible language and sparkling Parisian with a 
tongue that all the world can understand? Are they not all 
alike ‘French’ to him?—and (it may be said) alike unin- 
telligible. 

Mr. Hamerton is no hurrying tourist; he is a philosophi- 
cal student of customs and habits as they reveal themselves 
in the two nations most intimately known to him. Percival 
Lowell has lately told us of ‘the soul of the far East’; Mr. 
Hamerton tells the story of the ‘soul’ of England and of 
France as known to him from life-long residence, contin- 
uous observation, laborious study, and an imperative desire 
to speak the truth. The result is a volume filled with esti- 
mates and criticisms of the highest sociological value. It 
could not be otherwise with a book emanating from the au- 
thor of ‘ The Intellectual Life,’ whose critical instincts are 
illumined by the rare added gift of a style of French lucidity 


* French and English: A Comparison. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. $2. Bos- 
on: Roberts Bros. 
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and charm. Mr. Hamerton started originally on this socio- 
logical study with a. series of seven papers contributed to 
The Atlantic Monthly. When he came to revise them for 
republication he found them quite inadequate to present the 
contrast in fullness which he had in mind, He accordingly 
set to work to expand, enlarge, and elaborate; he added 


_ chapters on many subjects untouched in the original seven; 


others were subdivided and extended; and both nations 
were critically examined and looked at at many angles and 
under many rubrics which the briefer plan did not permit. 
What makes the result excessively interesting to us is that, 
like Mr. Brownell’s ‘ French Traits,’ the book is not histori- 
cal but professes only to compare the French and English 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. It thus touches 
us vividly on a ‘live’ side, and while it compares French 
and English (as against Mr. Brownell's French and Ameri- 
cans), it is none the less instructive to us on this account. 
Mr. Hamerton has the advantage over Mr. Brownell of 
longer residence, greater calm, and less epigram : the style 
of both is brilliant, but Mr. Hamerton is more readable 
because of the shortness of the chapters and the abundance 
of anecdote and personal experience interspersed among the 
discussions. Under the nine several heads—Education, 


Patriotism, Politics, Religion, Virtues, Custom, Society, Suc- - 


cess, and Variety, Mr. Hamerton has an average of four 
or five chapters for each in which he discusses individual 
themes and topics with that fine and delicate discrimination 
which has won his ‘ Round my House,’ ‘ The Saéne,’ and ‘A 
Painter’s Camp’ so many readers. Thus, under Education, 
there are delightful chapters on physical as well as intel- 


lectual culture, moral training, artistic education, the educa-_ 


tion of the feelings, and education and rank. Mr. Hamer- 
ton comes to one peculiar conclusion as to who is considered 
a scholar in France and in England respectively. A 
‘scholar’ in France must of all. things be accomplished in his 
Latin authors. In England a great scholar is a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with Greek. A cluster of sagacious chap- 
ters it given to the contrasted virtues of the two lands (the vices 
being incidentally but sufficiently touched on all through 
the book). French decorum is piquantly pitted over against 
English conventionality ; French marriage and social 
customs are reviewed and illumined in the light of their 
differentia over the water. The French are not hospitable; 
the English are. ‘ Purity’ among the young of the student 
class is about equal, though post-matrimonial arrangements 
such as those which Victor Hugo indulged in with the act- 
ress of one of his plays are very different in the two countries. 
The Catholic and Continental Sunday is graphically con- 
trasted with the insular, or puritanical, with the result that 
England is gradually becoming Continental and less sabba- 
tarian, while France and the Continent show a tendency to 
increasing conservatism. What has been called the ‘ national 
character’ of the French and English has never been fixed, 
and is now. perceptibly changing. The English, once not in 
the least puritanical, became moderately so in the upper 
classes, intensely so in the middle classes. This is imper- 
ceptibly dropping away, and England is becoming European, 
principally through the influence of London and the influx 
of scientific and artistic ideas. Art and science are momen- 
tous factors in the change and have produced in England 
an amazing diminution of intolerance, a wonderful and un- 


expected increase of mental freedom. Bigotry has been. 


pushed into the background and the oppressive and aggres- 
sive character of religious majorities has become less bitter. 
The influence of art comes out through its associations with 
ideas of pleasure and relaxation, and in this way it has 
materially contributed to weakening the spirit of puritanism. 
‘Art and Puritanism are antagonistic ideas.’ Such a spirit 
slams the door of the National Gallery on Sundays and 
would hermetically seal the doors of the Louvre on the 
same day, in the same way, if it could. Then the love of 
fine art naturally directs the national mind to the love and 
study of nature, and the love of nature is connected with a 
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certain independence of conventionalism; which is impor- 
tant, because ‘conventionalism ’ means so much. 

As the English character is fundamentally altering in this 
way, so the French character is changing from the drum- 
major, ra-ta-ta stage of militarism to that of industrial pur- 
suits, universal expositions, and Eiffel towers. The ambition 
to excel, so characteristically French, still stirs the imagina- 
tion, but is taking the peaceful form of great channel bridges, 
Panama Canals, the beautifying of urban life, and a more 
and more exquisite refinement in the industrial arts. The 
French are beginning to change their mouldy, monastic 
educational system, to love outdoors and outdoor exercises, 
and to gain in practical sense and prudence. The English 
on the other hand are becoming more open-minded, re- 
ligious liberty is advancing, and the hereditary dominant 
tendencies are modifying to suit the spirit of the times. 

Such books as Mr, Hamerton’s and Mr. Brownell’s are 
invaluable aids to the comprehension of international char- 
acter. Sociologically they are what De Tocqueville’s and 
Bryce’s books are in the political direction. 





Cable’s ‘‘ Strange True Stories of Louisiana” * 


THERE is a strange fascination about these stories (on 
the title-page erroneously said to be ‘by’ Mr. Cable: ‘col- 
lected by ’ would be correct) of early Louisiana, which are, 
in many cases, not ‘stories’ at all, but genuine historical 
documents full of interest and dramatic power. Several of 
them are translated from the queer misspelt MSS. of old 
French ladies in whose hand the papers came through ‘many 
a winding bout’; oneis compiled from the judicial records of 
Louisiana; and another is the painful diary of a Union wo- 
man in New Orleans and Vicksburg during the war. All reveal 
the singular wealth of the region in materials for exciting fic- 
tion set in a pictorial background and compounded of many 
tints. The mixed nationalities, the romantic history, the 
poetical traditions, the varied and dramatic incident which 
weave a many-colored tapestry out of the story of Louisiana, 
are reproduced in these narratives with telling power. The 
‘Land of Evangeline’ has not been described by Longfel- 
low himself in more graphic touches than those used by 
the charming Creole grandmother who contributes ‘The 
Adventures of Francoise and Suzanne’—not so graphic, 
for Longfellow was drawing on his imagination while the 
‘Creole lady is a part of the scene she describes. ‘The 
Young Aunt with the White Hair’ is too terrible for publi- 
«<ation,—a cry from the wilderness of ancient Lousiana when 
the Indians were cannibals and the ‘Young Aunt’ herself 
contributed a slice of her living flesh to their feast. 

In ‘Salome Miller’ another horror looms up—a cause 
célébre familiar to many people now living,—a brand plucked 
from the burning of slave Louisiana when white people 
could be sold into bondage under a system called the ‘ re- 
demptioner’ system. No ‘Confederate’ or ‘Federal’ can 
read the Union woman’s diary without pitying her predica- 
ment and admiring her courage. - The writer of this review 
was in New Orleans and near Vicksburg at the time, and 
can testify to the wonderful accuracy of the outline, no less 
than to the hardships, terror and tribulation endured by the 
young bride with muzzled lips and masked face. Mr. 
Cable graphically recounts—in rather foreign English which 
uses plead as a participle—how these MSS. came into his 
hands and introduces fac-similes of them in the text. Many 
of them he bought, and translated, and his translations are 
usually idiomatic and vivacious. It was a good thought to 
publish them, and one can only hope that the originals, 
uncorrected in their virginal French, with all their vagaries 
of spelling and phonetics, will some day be printed for their 
philological value. The Modern Languages Association 
should have them. 








* Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By G. W. Cable. $2. New York: Charles 
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‘“‘The New Priest” in a New Dress * 


SOME TWENTY years ago, ‘The New Priest in Concep- 
tion Bay,’ of which a new edition carefully revised and 
‘shaded’ by the author, Robert Lowell, has just been pub- 
lished, was read and discussed as eagerly, if not as widely, 
by the generation preceding this, which has rendered trib- 
ute so extraordinary to ‘ Robert Elsmere ’and ‘ John Ward.’ 
In all three books the marrow of interest is the same—the 
wreck of married hearts and lives by the weight of religious 
conviction; and yet, in the forewords to the first edition of 
‘The New Priest,’ the author says: ‘ Religious novels there 
are many; this is not one of them.’ The scene is laid in a 
settlement upon the rocky coast of Newfoundland, where 
fishermen and planters, priests of Rome, and priests of the 
Church of England, highbred women wafted thither from 
older civilizations, and island women full of the grace and 
freshness of their native atmosphere, are the dramatis per- 
sone. ‘The pictures of scenery inthat wild, romantic region 
—about which the old Indian tradition is recalled, that 
Newfoundland was the heap of rubbish the great Maker 
threw into the sea after He finished the neighboring conti- 
nent—are vivid enough to capture and soothe imagination 
even while the sympathetic spirit suffers in the progress of 
the melancholy tale. Towards the close of the long struggle 
of the faithful and heroic Helen for the emancipation of her 
husband’s soul from the thrall of a perverted faith, so keen 
becomes our sympathy as to blunt interest in all besides the 
two pathetic figures of Father de Brie and his forsaken wifé. 
From the moment when he owns to her his doubts of Ro- 
man Catholicism, to the poignant ending of their hopes, the 
sweep of the story is like that of a steady sea-wind, carrying 
everything before it. Even the exquisite touches bestowed 
by the author upon the character of Father Terence, the 
tender and simple-hearted priest, who fails to keep de Brie 
within his fold, and the sub-romance of the daughter of 
Skipper George, are in part lost sight of, at first reading of 
the book; but they will serve to invite a second perusal— 
that is, if one is willing to take the volume up again, after 
the pangs implanted by the final scenes. 





“Would You Kill Him?” + 


MosT READERS will answer in the negative the query, 
‘Would You Kill Him?’ which is the title of Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop’s new novel. Yet it is not asked for noth- 
ing. The story involves a case of conscience of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, analyzed by Mr. Lathrop with the delicate 
skill of a Jesuit. Roger Holsclaw leaves his first love some- 
what too readily on the event of her father’s ruin; and for 
this her brother, Frank, vows to be revenged. Roger mar- 
ries a wife with extreme notions of marital freedom, and 
a dear female friend, ‘a sort of semi-detached unmar- 
ried mother-in-law, of the malignant type,’ who sets herself 
at once to cause -trouble between them. This ‘maiden 
vampire ’ meets with Frank Vail, learns from him the story 
of his sister's affair with Holsclaw, and prompts him to take 
revenge by informing Mrs. Holsclaw. Her husband learns 
of this intention and seeks out Vail. There isa scuffle, and 
Vail is killed in such a manner that no suspicion would at- 
tach to Holsclaw had not ‘the vampire,’ unfortunately, seen 
him. He finds it easy to secure an acquittal, when she 
brings him into couft; but then the struggles of Holsclaw’s 
conscience to free itself from the sense of guilt become the 
more severe, and bring him near to madness and suicide. 

Mr. Lathrop has a talent for creating situations. His 
characters are distinguished mainly by their different ways 
of getting into trouble and getting out again. He groups 
them carefully. Each step of each individual is timed and 
measured with artistic precision, and everything conspires 
toward the one end. His workmanship is refined, almost 
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dainty, without being in the least degree affected or un- 
manly, Though all his effects are gained by a multiplicity 
of touches, he never repeats a stroke or piles up details of 
the same sort. Perhaps the best single passage is the 
love-making scene between Roger and Alice in the cabinet 
of porcelains, which ends with the breaking of a Hoa-che 
vase and the first appearance of ‘ the vampire ’ on the scene. 
The chapter were worth quoting entire, would space allow. 





“A Century of Sonnets” * 

THE NAME of Samuel Waddington is known chiefly as 
that of the editor and compiler of two admirable collections 
of English Sonnets: it now appears on the title-page as the 
author of ‘A Century of Sonnets.’ We have read Mr. Wad- 
dington’s sonnets with much interest, knowing that they 
are the compositions in a particular form of verse made 
by one whose judgment of others’ sonnets has been proven 
excellent; but, while his own examples are for the most 
part fairly good, the majority of them impress us as being 
below the standard. Better sonnets than Mr. Waddington’s 
may be read every-month in almost any of the magazines. 

The setting of some picture, description of travel or fancy 
in fourteen lines arranged in the sonnet order is not of it- 
self much of atask ; indeed, it is much too easy. Almost 
any versifier can turn his stanzas into asonnet if he chooses. 
But it makes all the difference between a good one and a 
poor one, whether the thought suggests a sonnet or vice 
versa; moreover, it does not do for the general run of verse- 
makers to trifle with the accepted sonnet-forms—for ex- 
ample, to make the lines consist of three dissyllabic feet, or 
two, and sometimes even one; the sonnet in these cases be- 
comes a mere piece of versified trickery, and belongs properly 
to the domain of comic literature. Mr. Waddington has 
not gone to the extremes in his variations of form, but he 
has occasionally gone beyond the legitimate limits. That 
he is a serious-minded person is evident from any and all of 
this century of sonnets—they are stamped with the seal of 
sincerity ; that he generally fails to choose the theme adap- 
ted to the sonnet-form is equally evident; but in ‘The 
Aftermath’ we are willing to concede that he has done very 
well. 

It was late summer, and the grass again 
Had grown knee-deep,—we stood, my love and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Idly we listened to a plaintive strain, — 
A young maid singing to her youthful swain,— 
Ah me, dead days remembered make us sigh, 
And tears will sometimes flow we know not why ; 
If spring be past, \ said, shall love remain? 
She moved aside, yet soon she answered me, 
Turning her gaze responsive to mine own,— 
Spring days are gone, and yet the grass, we see, 
Unto a goodly height again hath grown; 
Dear love, just so love's aftermath may be 
A richer growth than e'er spring-days have known. 


Where he falls short is in such examples as ‘ The Gospel of 
Untruth’ and ‘ The Conservation of Energy,’ both of them 
dull and heavy and uninteresting. For any one to write 
one hundred sonnets which should be good would be a feat 
accomplished by not more than two poets who have written; 
to have written ten good ones is glory enough for a poet, as 
it is to have made one really fine one. We do not ‘scorn 
the sonnet,’ nor do we scorn Mr. Waddington’s collection, 
which is at least seriously done and readable; but we are 
disposed to regard the sonnet-habit as one to be watched 
and carefully curbed. 


Three Books about Music * 
From a purely literary point of view, at least, it is a grati- 
fying thing to be able to record the fact that Mr. Hender- 


* A Century ofSonnets. By Samuel Waddington. London: George Bell & Son. 
*1. The Story -f Music. By W. J. Henderson. $1.25. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 2. Wagner’s Ring of the ot By Gustav Kobbé. New York: 
y= a mae 3. Musical Mosaics. Compiled by W. F. Gates. Philadelphia: Theo- 
ore Presser. 
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son’s outline of musical history (1) will soon reach a second 
edition, if it has not already done so. Of the making of 
musical histories there is no end; but though we cast our 
eyes along a shelf-full, we are unable to let them linger 
lovingly on a single title, while we say to ourselves: ‘ There 
is one—historian as well as critic, artist in literature as well 
as knower of music, a teacher who can interest yet deal 


, with facts established, a pleader without prejudice, a catholic 


compiler, a philosopher who looks at the spirit rather 
than at the cut of the outer covering, a pursuer of princi- 
ples, a judicious weigher of evidence, a noble skeptic touching 
conventional tales, a frank believer in the verities spiritual 
as well as material.’ Of one, perhaps, all this might be said, 
but unhappily he wrote in a foreign tongue and his volumes 
are not for the many but the studious few. 

It is no easy thing to trace the progress from generation 
to generation of an art so subtle and ethereal as music. It 
is more a genesis of spiritual contents than formal vessels, 
and the conditioning influences are frequently evasive. So 
it has come that a large proportion of the body of musical 
history is biography and anecdote. The story of the mys- 
terious man who commissioned Mozart to compose the ‘ Re- 
quiem,’ and of the mysterious movements of the mysteri- 
ous messenger, fills more space than the work itself. One 
result of this style of writing history has been to crystallize 
and perpetuate many anecdotes which are misleading in 
their teaching if they are signifi: ant at all. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure to find an outline history like Mr. Henderson’s, 
in which biography and anecdote are reduced to a minimum, 
and an effort is made to trace the progress of principles, 
and to group and classify the men and the works that dis- 
close the development of the spirit which creates and ex- 
pands the forms. In places we could have wished for 
greater independence of thought in a writer so capable of 
that intellectual activity as Mr. Henderson; but to advance 
new theories concerning the significance of old facts might 
have subjected him to a deal of criticism which he could 
neither anticipate nor answer in a book of the dimensions 
of his ‘Story.’ His book is an interesting one for the intel- 
ligence displayed in the disposition of its matter, for the 
judgment disclosed in selection and rejection, for the literary 
grace which marks the writing; and especially for the fact 
that the gradual awakening of personal sympathy as the 
music is reached in which there is contemporaneous interest, 
leads him to infuse his style with more and more animation, 
and toindulgein greater freedom of thought and expression 
as he goeson. For this reason his last two or three chap- 
ters outweigh in value and charm all that precede them; 
for though they are not mere history, but historical criti- 
cism, their animation and forcefulness quicken the mind to 
an appreciation of the essential character of the composers 
and works discussed, and so accomplish the best ends cf 
instructive writing. 

Mr. Henderson can be hailed as one who, in his writings 
for the newspaper press as well as in his book, helps to 
teach the public what they most need in musical culture— 
the art of listening. A co-worker in this field is Mr. Kobbé, 


with his little book of analysis devoted to the music of- 


Wagner’s tragedy, ‘The Ring of the Nibelung’ (2). The 
book has been through several editions and has gained with 
each revision, until now it can be recommended to all those 
who wish to exercise other faculties than the simply sensuous 
when next they attend a performance of any one of the 
profoundly significant as well as profoundly beautiful dra- 
mas which make up the Wagnerian tetralogy. 

Greater power of discrimination and smaller anxiety to 
fill space might have enabled Mr. Gates to make of his. 
* Musical Mosaics’ (3) an educational work upon lines simi- 
lar to those discussed above. His work is a compilation of 
utterances on the subject of music in all its subdivisions, 
culled from the writings of musicians, zstheticians and crit- 


ics, all indexed to make reference possible. But the value. 


of such a book depends upon the value of the persons quoted, 
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and Mr. Gates manifests too strongly a desire to treat every- 
thing as fish that comes to his net, for the sake of the many 
pages he hoped to fill. As a matter of fact the compilation 
of a book like this should not be lightly undertaken. 





Recent Fiction 

‘THE PARIAH,’ by ‘F. Anstey,’ is a Tony Lumpkin without 
Tony’s rude cleverness, and with an ambition to be something bet- 
ter, who is driven to misfortune and disgrace by a selfish half-sister 
whose good-will he tried to obtain by aiding her in an embarrass- 
ment which she wished to keep secret. Margot lets him take all 
the blame of the transaction; his stepmother insists on his ban- 
ishment. He returns from his exile to India to be again cajoled 
into silence aud absence, and finds, while getting ready for his 
second departure from home, that his sister, for whose sake he has 
endured so much, has begun to publish the charges of dishonesty 
against him, which up to that had been kept private. Stung 
beyond endurance, he rushes into dissipation and dies in a Lon- 
don hospital. But Margaret’s duplicity is exposed, and, in the 
last chapter, everybody is comfortably miserable all around. (25 
cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.——-Two FULL yards in length of mag- 
nanimity lying on a Turkish lounge in the golden glow of a lamp, 
with slippers at one end and smoking-cap on the other, part of its 
soul and part of its cigar reduced to ashes—who does not recog- 
nize at a glance the hero of a woman’s novel? Such is Laughton 
Osborne, ‘Osborne of Arrochar,’ brought from the ends of the 
earth by Miss Amanda M. Douglas, to fall in love with Clyde 
Jermayne, to dispossess her of Arrochar, an old and very dilapi- 
dated mansion, which he owns, and to come near marrying her sis- 
ter, Virginia, instead. Miss Douglas writes in a high key. ‘In 
the country’ is ‘ in these wilds’; a girl on horseback is ‘ a Diana 
on the steed’; a sunset is a ‘symphony in dull, red gold’; doing 
something is ‘wresting the very secrets from the heart of the 
breakers ’; doing nothing is ‘ dallying in that lotus-land of the physi- 
cal senses.’ The scene is supposed to be in the Southern States. 
($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





THERE ARE some novels—not too many—in which the good 
characters are good, but the bad are merely indifferent. Such is 
‘ Passion’s Slave,’ by Richard Ashe King, its hero, the ‘slave’ in 
question, being a very respectable young land-owner ; the Vicar,’ 
his nephew, and the Vicar’s niece, Kate, amiable and mildly inter- 
esting; but the young landlord’s wife and her lover as dull as 
vicious folk generally are in real life. If this were all, ‘ Passion’s 
Slave’ might be recommended for young ladies’ reading. But in 
Biddy Devine the author has touched a point above what young 
ladies, to whom novels are a necessary of life, might be supposed 
to be content with. Biddy is a gem of the purest water, who 
shines amid the troubles of the Carew family like an Irish diamond 
set in bog-oak. Her simplicity in dealings with the butcher and 
the grocer, her broad views on money-matters, her lack of con- 
science —what should she, or an angel, do with a conscience ?>—her 
superstitious terrors and ingenious speculations about the powers 
and immunities of Irish banshees on English soil, might redeem a 
dull book were it conceivable that the writer of such a book could 
have created her. The author does not over-tax her capacity in 
making her do double duty, accounting for the success of his hero- 
ine’s novel, and warming and illumining his own. (50 cts. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 





THE MISssEs Bell and Helen Gibson lock up their stuffy little 
Edinburgh flat and start upon a ‘stravogue’ among the hills of 
Tweed, much as Stella used to leave her beer and red herring in 
Ormond Quay for, the venison and claret of Wood-Park. The 
maiden sisters keep their ‘ big boxes’ and make their base of opera- 
tions at Edenhaugh, whence they make flying visits to every laird’s 
house in twenty miles around, Miss Helen gathering gossip and 
dispensing sound advice on her way; Miss Bell collecting old tales 
an singing snatches of old song. By their means we become ac- 

uainted with Lesley Baird, of Edenhaugh, and Rab Bethune of The 
owers, and learn Miss Lesley’s story. She loves Rab, who is 
called away to London as secretary to a political Earl. He writes, 
but, through a mistake, she receives only the empty envelope. Not 
hearing from her, he forgets her and marries a wealthy Jewess ; 
and Lesley consoles herself with works of practical Christianity. 
Her ‘ Life’s Long Battle Won,’ she 
Looks back with Joy where she has gone, 
And therefore goes with Courage on. 
Mr. Edward Garrett has written a clever and entertaining book, 
which will be read with pleasure, especially by those who have 
mastered the Scotch dialect. ($1. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘A FAMILY TREE’ is a strange, weird, wild, gruesome, Haw- 
thornesque story of a tree which grew out of a stake, which was 
driven through the heart of a suicide at the cross-roads of a New 
England village. To each generation of his descendants said tree 
proved fatal until it was riven in two by a thunderboldt which failed 
to kill at the same time the two—distant cousins they were—who 
had unwittingly taken refuge beneath it one stormy day in 1887. In 
the same volume Mr. Brander Matthews includes several other tales 
and sketches, among the best of which is a little parcel of dream- 
stories, and an excellent collection of a modern Chesterfield’s postal- 
cards to his son. Eminently practical they are—and so is Mr. 
Matthews as a story-teller; for, his effect gained, he at once drops 
his story, or his allegory, or his demonstration, or his theory, or 
whatever it may be, and leaves his reader feeling as though he had 
been set off at a way-station by mistake, and no other train due 
until morning. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘A SUMMER IN A CANON’ of a parcel of hair-brained young peo- 
ple, with a professor, a Chinese cook, and a baby to steady them, 
may well pass for an entrancing account of a splendid time with 
readers like themselves. It is a medley of dust and yellow poppies, 
cook-stoves and camp-fires, Mexican stories and nonsense rhymes 
written in a style as bright and lively as a sandflea in a newly 
scoured tin pan. Many readers who have nof seen a cafion, and 
who do not expect ever to see one, will nevertheless thank Kate 
Douglas Wiggin for telling them just how to make themselves 
comfortable, in a degree, if they ever should be obliged to inhabit 
one. It takes a great quantity of ‘tents, ropes, tool-boxes, bed- 
sacks, blankets, furniture’ ; forty cans corned beef, three Dutch 
cheeses, pickles, flour, bacon, three bushels onions, a banjo, pota- 
toes, hair pillows, box of ginger-snaps, ‘ Macaulay’s Essays,’ Pond’s 
extract, sixteen hams, St. Jacob’s oil, popcorn, molasses, salt, sack 
of almonds, smoked herring, flea-powder, and a great many other 
things ; the cajion liberally providing dust, sunburns, lizards, wild 
flowers, and fleas to the flea-powder. Still, it is all very beautiful, 
especially the illustrations and the camp-fire stories of ‘ Esplandian ’ 
and ‘ The Mysterious Mountain Cave.’ ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 





A BOOK of good short stories, which are stories and not prose 
idyls, and which are furnished with plot, mystery, character and 
adventure, will always be-acceptable. Such is R. E. Francillon’s 
‘ Romances of the Law,’ a collection of a dozen tales which, though 
all based on some sort of legal complication, show a wide acquaint- 
ance with life outside of the court-room. The scene is in India or 
in Africa, in Dublin, Paris or Pall Mall. The hero is a penniless 
gentleman, a fortunate adventurer, or an every-day builder and 
contractor. One of the stories turns upon the insertion in a will of 
a cryptogram, the key to which was eaten up by mice; another 
upon a London cabby mistaking one house for another on a foggy 
night. The titles are startling or provoking: ‘Half a Minute 
Late’; ‘A Circumstantial Puzzle’; ‘ Three Shots with a Revolver.’ 
All are worth reading ; and some will be read more than once for 
their ingenuity and go. ($1. Philadelphia: Gebbie & Co.) 


‘IT IS A TRITE remark that truth is stranger than Fiction,’ says 
Admiral David D. Porter, U. S. N., in the opening sentence of his 
romance of ‘Arthur Merton.’ It is, indeed, so trite that its very 
triteness is trite; and it is not the only remark of that kind in the 
gallant Admiral’s book. In the Bermudas, where the Admiral has 
doubtless cruised, smooth-worn and obsolete coins and old buttons 
off naval and military uniforms pass current as money. Inthe 
Bermudas, his romance may likewise be accepted as a substitute 
for a mintage more clearly stamped and modern of aspect. Or it 
may do for the marines. In short, the trouble with ‘Arthur Mer- 
ton’ is that it is so much less strange than truth that no one can 
affect to believe it. The Admiral may know a billy-cocked hat 
from a barnacle; but he also knows, having read some sale’s-cata- 
logues, how many pigs, geese and beef steers should go with a Ken- 
tish estate, and he has evidently taken pleasure in seeing to it that 
everything at Woodlawn, Mr. Merton’s place, is ship-shape and 
proper. He is equally at home with plot and counterplot ; and if 
no one else gains any benefit from his work, it is certain that he, at 
least, has passed many delightful hours with it. Admiral Porter’s 
pen is not one of those that are mightier than the sword. (50 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 








THE AUTHORS CLUB has extended its former limit of possible 
membership from 150 to 300, and slightly raised the annual fee for 
resident members. A recent gift is a series of printed portraits of 
American authors, male nat female, framed, presented by Mr. 
Edmund C, Stedman. 
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Four Church Historians 


FOUR GREAT ecclesiastical scholars and historians have died 
within the space of two months—a remarkable loss, and especially 
grievous to a science demanding, more than many others, ripeness 
of judgment and disciplined imagination, as well as those stores of 
‘knowledge which are acquired only after laborious years. Two of 
the four had lived far beyond the allotted age of man—Dr. Karl 
August von Hase of Jena, and Dr. Johann Joseph Ignaz Déllinger, 
-of Munich. Hase would have been ninety next August; Déllinger 
was almost ninety-one. They died within a week of each other, 
‘Hase on Jan. 4 and Déllinger on Jan. 10. Both were voluminous 
writers, but character and circumstances together gave the Bavarian 
a wider reputation than the Saxon. Hase was an enthusiastic boy 
who sobered into an industrious student and led a professor's life, 
with no startling incidents, for sixty years. His attainments were 
-great, his opinions clear, the expression of them not lacking in 
-geniality and vivacity, his books creditable, and some of them par- 
ticularly useful. Of late he had been quietly enjoying a serene old 

age. 

Spallinger was of a more massive intellectual type, and a more 
~vigorous personality. He impressed himself on the community as 
well ason the university. Forty odd years ago he held responsible 
positions in political affairs. In theology he began by being a 
rather narrow Roman Catholic, but his opinions grew broader 
with the progress of his studies. He had been suspected and dis- 
‘trusted by the Ultramontanes for years before the most stirring ex- 
periences of his life came. As early as 1861, he advocated the 
Pope’s abandonment of temporal power. He was the most learned 
and persistent opponent of the dogma of Papal Infallibility among 
Roman Catholic theologians, and he had the courage of his con- 
victions. It was his refusal to accept the dogma when the Vatican 
Council decreed it that called the attention of the world tohim, At 
-a time of life when most men who reach it are laying aside one re- 
sponsibility after another, he found himself confronted with new 
ones. The Pope excommunicated him. The Old Catholic party 
was formed. Plans of re-union with the Greek Church and a bet- 
ter understanding with Protestant bodies were under discussion. 
The movement came to no great result, but Ddllinger’s bearing in 
it increased the respect felt toward him at home, and made him a 
hero abroad. He continued his scholarly work, published impor- 
tant books, and was engaged at the time of his death on a series of 
‘contributions to the history of medizval sects—busy to the very 
end. He was an indefatigable scholar, and a sturdy, truth-loving, 
fearless man. 

The other two names are those of Englishmen, both of whom 
left much of what was hoped from them, in complete work, un- 
‘done. The Right Reverend Joseph B. Lightfoot, Bishop of Dur- 
‘tham, died on Dec. 21, 1889. He was only sixty-one, and the books 
upon which his fame rests had most of them—at least six volumes 
out of nine—appeared before he was fifty, and while he was Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. Perhaps the administrative duties 
of his subsequent office and his delicate health would have pre- 
‘vented him from publishing much more if his life had been spared, 
but the quality of all he did was so choice that even a little would 
have seemed a good deal. His attention was divided between the 
Pauline Epistles and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
-even in his exegetical work the historical spirit was notably mani- 
fest ; the critical dissertations on special themes, chief among them 
that on ‘ The Christian Ministry’ in the Commentary on Philip- 
pians, make up a large part of the value of his expository works. 
There was, moreover, a certain impression of fulness and richness 
vin all he wrote, and a distinct perception of practical and spiritual 
values which did not detract from the accuracy and solidity of his 
scholarship, but added a great charm toit. Perhaps, after he be- 
came a bishop, his views of episcopacy grew a little more rigid than 
at one time they had been; but his whole influence was in the di- 
‘rection of calmness, breadth, and respect for high character every- 
where. It was only by the way that he was an apologist. His 
riticisms on ‘Supernatural Religion,’ recently republished, were 
acute and strong, and yet his main achievements were in the line of a 

better understanding of the beginnings and early history of the 
‘Christian Church, and they are great enough to ensure permanence 
to his reputation. 

The youngest of the four, and the first to be summoned from 
his work, was Dr. Edwin Hatch, Reader in Ecclesiastical History at 
‘Oxford. He was born in 1835, and died on Nov. to, 1889. He was 
a man of wide sympathies, who had been a teacher during most 
-of his mature life—for six or eight years of it in Canada. He was 
.a specialist in Septuagint studies, and his latest book was on Bibli- 
cal Greek, full of fresh investigation and fruitful suggestion. But 
his mark was made by his Bampton Lectures of 1880, on ‘ The 
Organization of the Early Christian Church,’ in which, on a purely 
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and thoroughly historic basis, following up articles already con- 
tributed by him to Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Christian anys any he - 
took strong ground against the assumptions of the ultra High 

Church Anglican party, continuing and advancing upon the work 
of Lightfoot. He presented his case with a mastery of details and 
a remarkable power of vivid generalization that called wide atten- 
tion to his lectures, and made himself the subject of a somewhat 
acrimonious discussion. A more recent work, on ‘ The Growth of 
Church Institutions,’ traced the connection between ecclesiastical 
and political usages in early times. It was hardly more than a 
sketch of a larger work, promised but never published, and proba- 
bly never written. Other books left unpublished are a concordance 
to the Septuagint and the Hibbert Lectures for 1888, on ‘ The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Greek Influ- 
ence on Christianity.” More than any other one of the four, Dr. 
Hatch’s life seemed to hold the promise of large achievement yet 
to be made, and of original and strong contributions to modern 
discussions of old ecclesiastical problems. Church History may 
mark the winter of 1889-90 in its calendar with a heavy black line. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


Louisiana’s Veteran Author 


EXx-JUDGE CHARLES GAYARRE presents a very remarkable 
instance of bright mental power and literary activity in old age. 
He was born in New Orleans, on January 9, 1805, and only a few 
days ago celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday. He received his 
education in the city of his birth. In his early manhood he was a 
lawyer, and also took an active part in politics, holding successive- 
ly the offices of member of the State Legislature, Deputy Attor- 
ney-General, and presiding Judge of the City Court. As early as 
1835 he was chosen to the United States Senate —a position 
which impaired health prevented him from accepting. Going to 
Europe on this account, he remained abroad about eight years. 
After his return, in 1844, he twice served in the Legislature, and 
was for seven years Secretary of State. An unsuccessful independent 
candidacy for Congress, in 1853, seems to have closed his useful 
and honorable political career. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he was quite ready to visit Spain, with the purpose of writing a his- 
tory of that country in the English language—no adequate English 
work on the subject having been produced. But when the terrible 
struggle began, his sense of duty to his section of the country led 
him to abandon the project, and cast his lot with the Confederacy. 
Better had it been had he taken his substantial fortune and gone 
abroad and accomplished this work for which he was so admirably 
fitted. He and his wife were together worth about a quarter of a 
million dollars. This was entirely sunk with the failure of the 
Southern cause, and since 1865 Judge Gayarré has earned his liveli- 
hood with his able and facile pen, though he served a few years as 
Reporter of the Supreme Court of the State. 

While Judge Gayarré has been a constant contributor to news- 
papers and periodicals, and has frequently appeared on the rostrum 
as a lecturer, his principal literary productions are as follows: A 
complete ‘ History of Louisiana,’ 3 vols. (1847-66); ‘ Philip II. of 
Spain,’ a biography, for which an introduction was written by the 
Hon. George Bancroft (1866); ‘Fernando de Lemos; Truth and 
Fiction,’ a novel (1872); ‘Aubert Dubayet,’ a sequel to the latter 
(1882); ‘ The School for Politics,’ a drama (1854); and‘ Dr. Bluff,’ a 
two-act comedy. He writes with equal facility in English and French. 
I believe that portions of his ‘ History of Louisiana’ first appeared in 
the French language, and were afterwards translated. His hand- 
writing is singularly neat and beautiful, showing little of tremor 
which comes with old age, though I believe that at times he has suf- 
fered from ‘ writer’scramp.’ His lectures and magazine articles have 
been very numerous. These last have appeared in Harfer's, The 
Century, The North American Review, The Catholic Quarterly 
and The Catholic World. Among other topics, he has even been a 
warm defender of the cause of Mary Queen of Scots. He has 
published a work of interesting reminiscences of life in Louisiana, 
from the period of his earliest recollection down to the outbreak of 
the Civil War. These will prove of inestimable value to future his- 
torians, from the light they will throw upon Southern life and 
character. Uponthe platform, as a lecturer, he possesses remark- 
able power. He has often been invited to visit Northern cities 
during the lecture season; but having lived all his life in a warm 
climate, he is unable to endure our winters. I had the great pleas- 
ure of hearing the venerable author in one of the lecture-rooms of 
Tulane University, in February, 1887. He stepped to the desk with 
the alacrity of a man of fifty, and upon placing his manuscript be- 
fore him, removed his spectacles, and read his lecture to the end 
with unassisted sight! From the opening sentence to the last, he 
held the attention of his audience so closely that the dropping of a 
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pin would have been distinctly audible. And such, I was told, was 
the case during the entire course of his lectures, generally upon 
some topic of local history or romance. 

I had the good fortune, on several occasions, of meeting Judge 
Gayarré, and to me he was the most interesting object in that 
quaint old city—or, for that matter, in the entire State. The marked 
features in his character are high-souled, chivalric independence 
and self-reliance, and earnestness in doing well whatever his hand 
and brain are able to perform for the support of himself and the 
dear companion of his long life. He scorned the idea of being 
‘helpful’ in any way whatever, except, perhaps, in the sale of his 
books, and in securing opportunities to work with hispen. And at 
no period of his useful life has that pen been readier or more pro- 
lific than just now, when he is entering upon his eighty-sixth year. 
I trust that he will pardon me, and that I violate no confidence, 
when I quote a few words from his latest letter, under date of Dec. 
27. He writes: 

There is nothing changed in the dull monotony of my life and my 
ailments. My eyes continue to plague me considerably. I have be- 
come a ruin, and it seems to me that I feel the dense foliage of the ivy 
creeping all over my body. Nevertheless, I am under contract with a 
Northern publishing-house to furnish, not later than April, one hundred 
pages of 400 words each on the ‘ History of New Orleans.’ . . . 
This will considerably delay my preparing a neat copy for the press 
of the historical novel which I have just finished. There is a short story 
of mine in the January number of Harper's Magazine. 

While his later years have been a struggle with adverse fortune 
and the increasing ills of age, no hero has ever shown higher forti- 
tude and courage. It has seemed to me that in future times Judge 
Gayarré will be the Louisianian whose lifework will longest chal- 
lenge attention and be best remembered. His history of the State 
—an exceptionally interesting commonwealth—is found in many 
public libraries, and the demand for it by the book-buying public still 
continues. Its literary merits are very high, and it stands among 
the best State histories thus far written. I have understood that a 
street or square in the city of New Orleans is to bear his name—or 
does sonow. A year or two ago the ladies of Louisiana procured 
a fine oil portrait of ‘the old man eloquent,’ and placed it in the 
Capitol of the State, with appropriate public ceremonies. 

CHARLES ALDRICH. 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA, Jan. 14, 1890. 





Boston Letter 


A GOOD DEAL of interest is felt in art circles in this city in the 
proposal of New York artists, outlined in a recent letter to the 
Transcripi by Mr. Reginald Cleveland Coxe, to erect a monument 
to the late William M. Hunt.° I know that Boston artists and art- 
amateurs would gladly contribute to a fund for this purpose. 
While the reason suggested for such a memorial is the effort which 
Hunt made in familiarizing our people with the works of Millet 
and other great French artists of the period, it seems to me that 
the proposed tribute might well rest on his own work as a painter 
and educator. No artist in this country has touched a higher key 
of thought and feeling, and as an inspiring force in art his influence 
has been exceptional. Considering the unfavorable conditions 
amid which he worked, his success was remarkable. Had he done 
nothing else, the vigor with which he combated the tendency to the 
mechanical in the practice of his profession in this country would 
entitle him to a monument. I hope that a statue of him, carved by 
skilful hands, may be erected in Boston as a tribute from artists 
and art-lovers throughout the United States. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Feb. 1, in their series of 
American Religious Leaders, William Augustus Muhlenberg, by 
W. W. Newton. The career of this eminent Episcopal divine has 
especial interest from his active benevolence, and his ability as an 
organizer, which was shown in his success in establishing schools, 
churches, hospitals, and industrial settlements. The first public 
school in Pennsylvania, out of Philadelphia, was due to his efforts. 
This was when he was the pastor of a church in Lancaster. He 
also founded a School at Flushing, L. I. (afterwards merged in St. 
Paul’s College in this vicinity), and was its principal for nearly 
age: Sarg Many New Yorkers will remember him as rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, which was notable as the 
earliest free Protestant Episcopal church. St. Luke’s Hospital, 
whose grounds are an oasis in the stony desert of Fifth Avenue, 
had him for its first pastor and superintendent—an office which he 
held till his death. A little less than forty years ago he organized 
the first Protestant sisterhood in the United States. His versa- 
tility,was shown in the way he enlarged and improved the hym- 
nology of the denomination, and in writing for it such favorites as 


«I Would Not Live Alway,’ ‘ Like Noah’s Weary Dove,’ ‘Saviour 
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Who thy Flock art Feeding,’ and ‘Shout the Glad Tidings.’ His 
intellectual gifts were rendered the more serviceable by his great 
personal magnetism and his genial manners. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who received his S. T. D. from Columbia College, died in 1877 at 
the age of eighty-one, leaving a rare reputation as an organizer and 
administrator, while his numerous publications attest his ability as 
a writer. 

Among other books to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
on Feb. 1 is Part IX. of W. H. Edwards’s series of ‘American 
Butterflies,’ a work of the highest scientific value which has 
been warmly commended by /Vature and other authorities. The 
artistic beauty of the illustrations of this book not only add to its 
attractiveness, but bears witness to the careful study of the char- 
acteristics of the gorgeous insects that flash their brilliant hues 
through its pages. 

A new edition of Pettes’s ‘American Whist’ is also to be brought 
out by this firm on the same date. This has been found to bea 
very acceptable manual of the game, and the additions in the pres- 
ent volume comprise the various changes that have been made in 
playing it of late years. Story’s ‘Conversations ina Studio,’ in two 
volumes, and Woodberry’s ‘ North-Shore Watch, and Other Poems,’ 
will also be published on Feb. 1. 

A selection from the historical papers of the late Charles Wesley 
Tuttle, Ph.D., has just been printed in a handsome volume at the 
University Press. The edition is limited to three hundred copies. 
The author was well known as an astronomer before his failing 
eyesight obliged him to give up this profession, and was for four 
years Assistant Observer at the Observatory at Cambridge. I recall 
him as a very earnest and faithful investigator, and the present 
volume, which is entitled ‘Capt. Francis Champernoune, the Dutch 
Conquest of Acadie, and other Historical Papers,’ is interesting as 
well as instructive. The field covered is mainly early New Eng- 
land history, and among the notable characters depicted are Lord 
Percy, who figured at the battle of Lexington, and Edward Ran- 
dolph, the chief agent of Charles II. in this section in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. The book, which has some val- 
uable illustrations, is edited by Albert Harrison Hoyt, with histori- 
cal notes and a memoir of the author by John Ward Dean. It 
contains also a sketch of the life of Tuttle’s widow by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. Damrell & Upham, of the Old Corner Bookstore, 
have the volume. 

The New England Magazine for January opens with an illustra- 
ted article on ‘ Boston Musical Composers’ by Francis H. Jenks. 
There is an instructive paper by J. F. Jameson, Ph. D., ‘ Did the 
Father’s Vote?” dispelling an illusion of the ‘ good old times’ by 
showing that our ancestors were even more backward than their 
descendants in exercising the right of suffrage. A. R. Willard, in 
an interesting article on ‘The New England Meeting-House and 
the Wren Church,’ shows that the architect of St. Paul’s in London 
is responsible for the steeples that look like piled-up boxes, and 
other features of our old-fashioned church architecture. The first 
of a series of ‘ Stories of the Fugutive Slave,’ by Nina Moore Tiffany, 
describes the escape of William and Ellen Craft. ‘ Browning in 
America’ is the title of a thoughtful paper by Heloise E. Hersey. 
Robert Morss Lovett contributes an Old-South lecture, ‘Thomas. 
Jefferson and the Louisiana Purchase.’ Dr. Edward E. Hale’s. 
Tarry at Home Travel’ ranges from South Boston to Concord. 
H. Bernard Carpenter has a picturesque poem, ‘ Hancock Brook.’ 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff’s generous gift of $10,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity is welcomed here as illustrating the hold which this institu- 
tion has upon the respect of a resident of New York who is identi- 
fied with the Semitic peoples, the study of whose literature, history, 
and remains is to be provided for in his proposed museum. Being: 
directly in the line of President Eliot’s suggestions a year ago, it 
shows what good fruit is borne by such intimations, and sustains. 
the reputation which Harvard has for a catholicity of spirit which 
knows no distinction of race or creed in its devotion to the cause of 
learning. 

The memorial meeting of the Browning Sealy of this city in: 
honor of the poet is to be held on January 28th in the historic: 
King’s Chapel—a most impressive place for the service, from its 
association with what is most poetic and picturesque in the annals. 
of Boston. The principal feature of the celebration will be an ad- 
dress by Prof. Charles Carroll Everett. Mr. B. J. — will preside: 
over the musical exercises, among which will be songs from Brown- 
ing’s poems with organ accompaniment. 

I hear that Mr. Sylvester Baxter. the journalist, who accompanied: 
the Hemenway Expedition to New Mexico and attended, with 
Prof. Morse, the session of the Congress of Archzologists at Berlin, 
is to visit Mexico shortly in company with Mr. F. E. Church, the: 
painter. 

BOSTON, Jan. 13, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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London Letter 


THE LITERARY WORLD, like every other kind of world, has been 
giving itself up to Christmas doings during the by-gone week. I 
ad occasion to call at one or two of our great publishing-houses in 
the City, on the day preceding Christmas; and it was a refreshing 
sight to behold, instead of the inevitable piles of proof-sheets and 
SS. within the main sanctum, parcels of every size and shape ac- 
cumulating to be conveyed home presently by the personage, who, 
for the nonce, was neither editor nor oublicet, but Paterfamilias 
pure and simple. Was it, or was it not, an unlucky time for 
‘Demeter’ to come out? I incline to think the latter. ‘ Demeter ’ 
makes a handy little gift book; while, at the same time, it is 
not cheap. It has about it a certain grandiose air. It can be 
respectfully presented to Grandpapa, or Grandmama, and will be 
laid by them on the popular table of the room—that table beside 
which passers-by linger, and children cluster. It willbe taken upa 
dozen times a day, and—laid down again. I have seen it thus lying 
in several drawing-rooms and boudoirs, and have noted that its 
possessors have rarely ‘had time’ to make themselves acquainted 
with its contents. Not so would we have welcomed‘ Maud,’ or the 
‘Idylls.’ For myself, I borrowed a copy—no one having given me 
one—and bravely fronted the pages; but it was a somewhat sad, 
if reverent, struggle which bore me through them. 

‘Demeter’ itself (as well as several other poems contained in the 
little volume) reads much like a faint mocking echo of the great past. 
‘Forlorn ’ is the weaker brother of ‘ The Sisters’; ‘Owd Roa’ of 
the ‘ Northern Farmer,’ etc. Here and there, it is true, one comes 
upon a flash of the old fire, or a sweet note of the old music; but 
there is no mew flame, no mew song. Perhaps, however, that there 
should be this, is more than ought to be expected ; and at any rate 
the touching note coritained in the final verses, yclept ‘ Crossing 
the Bar,’ when read in the light of Lord Tennyson’s eighty years, 
cannot be perused without a thrill of sympathy. 

Lord Tennyson in his eighty-first year is not without many con- 
temporaries in the paths of science, literature and art. An inter- 
esting list of distinguished men-of-letters and otherwise, who are 
nonogenarians or octogenarians, was published a day or two ago, 
from which it would appear that we have many well-known and 
honored Englishmen stili among us, who may be in a manner, but 
only in a manner, forgotten by the world at large, because they have 
ceased to produce, and are in consequence not continually bringing 
their names under the public eye. Science and Law, on the whole, 
have it in point of pre-eminence as regards longevity, the hardest 
brain-workers, who at the same time are not unmindful of the laws 
of health, being ‘ first favorites’ in the race. Of these I may just 
mention one or two—Sir George Airy, ex-Astronomer Royal, 88; 
Sir James Bacon, ex-Vice Chancellor, 91 ; Sir Edwin Chadwich, 89; 
Sir George Paget, Regius Professor of Physics at Cambridge, 80; 
Sir Richard Owen, 85; and Sir Barnes Peacock, Judge of the Privy 
Council, 84. The church is headed by the Rev. Sir John Hayes, 90 
and the Rev. Sir Brook Bridges, 87. 
charming Philpot is gone. He died only lately, and was well on in 
the nineties. This was the sort of nonogenarian he was: At five 
o'clock one hot July evening in town I was told that Archdeacon 
Philpot was in the drawing-room. I had never seen the Arch- 
deacon, nor had I any sort of acquaintance with him; but an op- 
portunity had offered itself of his making mine, and he had kindly 
taken advantage of it. He was then 91. He informed me that he 
was leaving, that evening, by the night train, for the Highlands of 
Scotland, in order to pay a round of country-house visits with his 
daughters. At his advanced age, he had gone out of his way 
to call on a stranger at a time-when he hoped to find her at home 
within an hour or two of starting on the long railway journey be- 
tween London and Edinburgh (and English travelling is not what 
it might be in point of comfort yet); and on reaching the Northern 
Capital, he only proposed resting and breakfasting, and then pro- 
ceeding ‘on a round of country-house visits,’ at every one of which 
country-houses he would find a large party assembled, of which he 
would be expected to be the life ot soul, It is said that it was 
grief for the death of one of his ‘boys,’ a man between sixty and 
seventy, which upset the Archdeacon at the last. But for that, he 
might have been with us still, bright and vivacious as ever; though 
I rather think he would have been a hundred had he lived out this 
coming year. 

Our two great Cardinals, Newman and Manning, are still, how- 
ever, to the front, the one 88, the other 81 years of age. But both 
of these are cut out by an admiral—Admiral Sir Provo Wallis (of 
Shannon and Chesapeake fame), who is in full vigor at the extreme 
age of 98; so that perhaps, after all, those who survive the ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes’ by sea and land have as good a chance of seeing 
many generations as those who ‘ burn the midnight gil.’ 

The mention of Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., among the Art octo- 


It is a pity. the sprightly and 
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Sareea brings me to the small storm which is raging among our 
arisian friends anent the doings of their ‘Salon.’ Frenchmen 
have long laughed at us for our absurd custom of admitting to 
the Academy yearly exhibition the works (to the number of eight) 
of Academicians as a matter of right; and its evil results in many 
instances —but especially in one prominent instance—are apparent 
to all. Theadmittance of yards of bedaubed canvas by these privi- 
leged gentry who are ‘ past their work’ has, I am told, long been a 
grief of heart, and a source of burning envy to the crowded out. 
Now, the older members of the ‘ Salon’ are having ¢hezr time of it 
at the hands of the young ones, ona somewhat similar count. The 
young ones, however, are not so well brought up, or I should per- 
haps say so well drought under, as ours. They have burst alb 
bounds ; and at a recent meeting, a proposal was made which in- 
duced the venerable Meissonier to withdraw, after reading a pro- 
test ; and sent him, in company with several other of the most dis- 
tinguished painters in France, to the President of the Council for 
consultation and comfort. Meeting followed meeting, but the out- 
come of the whole is that there will in all probability be a new So- 
ciety. It is lucky that the Palais des Beaux Arts will now be avail- 
able, so that there will be ample room and verge enough for two or 
even three societies to exhibit their members’ works. 

Jules Verne is still writing, and likely to continue so. I heard 
such a pleasant account of him the other day, leading his quiet, 
routine life at Amiens; working away at his delightful romances. 
until midday; then devoting the afternoon to healthy exercise, 
recreation, society and gossip ; and finally spending four or five even- 
ings a week at the theatre. Previous to going to the theatre, he 
spends an hour or two at his club (this is counted in as part of the 
recreation time), andin that calm retreat he reads. He is a steady 
reader of all that appears relating to scientific news, natural history, 
discoveries and explorations ; no doubt storing away knowledge on 
all points which will serve him in good stead when the working 
hours come round again. In regard to these he is methodical and 

unctual; never allowing himself to miss a day; nor, on the other 

and, to work over time. All his actual work—of authorship, 
that is—is done before twelve o’clock, as I have said. Then he 
goes to breakfast. Then to the family and to society. Since the 
year 1852 he has written two romances per annum, and that abso- 
lutely without a break. 

Here is something else that may interest lovers of marvellous 
tales. Monte Cristo, the veritable Island of Monte Cristo, in the 
Mediterranean, is going to become the suburban residence of a 
Forentine millionaire, who will be conveyed to and from his island 
retreat by a magnificent yacht, now in course of construction. The 
Marquis (it is at least something that this gentleman is a Marquis, 
always a romantic-sounding title) intends, it is said, building first 
a palatial chateau in the finest part of his new domain; next, a 
luxurious villa to serve as a sort of annex, either when the castle is 
overcrowded, or when the party is too small to make it worth while 
for all the gorgeous machinery of the great palace to be set in mo- 
tion; and lastly, a hermitage, for which he has selected a delightfully 
remote and sequestered spot, which is supposed to be for the 
especial benefit of Monsieur himself. No doubt all will be done 
well and thoroughly; and though it seems a little cruel to such 
of us as will ever keep a warm corner in our hearts for Dumas’s. 
enthralling romance, it is quite the correct way for magndzficos to 
spend their money in these days. 

How they spent it in other days, and what strange vagaries 
emenated at times from their unchecked brains running riot im 
frivolity and eccentricity, has been shown:very recently by a Ger- 
man lawsuit, respecting a certain remarkable Duke of Brunswick, 
who was a highly original member of #ou¢ Parzs under the Empire. 
In those festive times he was noted for his chocolate-colored car- 
riage drawn by horses matching it in tint; for his black silk wig, 
with corkscrew ringlets; but most of all for his diamonds, on 
which he squandered fortune after fortune. Never were such dia-. 
monds (at least till the Shah came westward)! The Duke was the 
best known aud‘ most indefatigable collector in Europe, and was. 
often to be seen perusing the carefully compiled catalogue of his 
gems. In order to go to the Tuileries, he would dress himself in a 
uniform which literally blazed: his epaulets were a mass of some 
marvellous yellow stones, and the buttons of his tunic were enor- 
mous emeralds, environed by brilliants. His Grace was a cynic, as- 
well as an oddity. On one occasion he gave great offence by a 
remark which was of course repeated in quarters for which it had 
not been intended. He had been asked what he thought of the 
Tuileries? ‘Not bad,’ he had replied, ‘four y loger 4 la nuit.’ 
Could this be forgiven? I had the good fortune to be taken over 
the Tuileries only a few months before they were the Tuileries, in 
the accepted sense, no longer; but I confess that the vast glitter- 
ing, glossy sa/oms, so empty, so spacious, so immaculate, and so 
hopelessly uncomfortable, struck. me very differently from the way 
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they struck his Grace of Brunswick. I should have preferred them 
m2 French people have truly confessed that the word ‘com- 
ortable’ is absent from their language because it is not required. 

There is a good paper in the new Blackwood, which tells of 
other eccentric and remarkable aristocrats. ‘The Days of the 
Dandies’ is very amusing and brisk. Anecdotes of Gore House 
and Cambridge House, of Lady Blessington and Count D'Orsay, 
of the Palmerstons and Lady Jersey flow pleasantly along. Best of 
all is the description of a day and night spent at the country-seat of 
the eccentric Urquhart, who was such a celebrity inhisday. I have 
read nothing more comical for a long time than the scene of the 
amazed guest’s arrival, when a dripping little urchin enveloped in a 
towel ran in to inform him that everyone was ‘in the bath’; and 
presently there filed in a procession of Eastern-looking figures, 
all draped in sheets and turbaned, and fresh from their morning 
Turkish bath at a temperature of Goodness knows what! Mr. 
Urquhart’s passion for everything Oriental, his rage if anyone ever 
ventured to differ with him on that or any other subject, his whims, 
oddities and idiosyncrasies altogether, form a most diverting por- 
tion of a very light and readable article. 

Miss Jean Ingelow’s ‘ History of an Infancy’ in Longman’s will 
also be read withinterest ; and I can personally vouch for the care 
and pains with which it has been compiled. Miss Ingelow has 
sifted every statement, and done all that a writer can to find out 
and lay before her readers the simple truth. 


LONDON, Jan. 1, 1890. L. B. WALFORD. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 
WHEN THE Washington Arch was first projected, America pre- 
dicted the failure of the undertaking. Eight months have passed, 
and on last Tuesday evening the fund in Treasurer Stewart’s 
hands jamounted to $66,805.56—$138.89 more than two-thirds of 
the amount to be raised. The following subscriptions were re- 
ceived from Jan. 8 to 14, inclusive : 
$500 :—John D. Rockefeller. 
$175.50:—Employees of the Post-Office (second subscription), 
through The Commercial Advertiser. 
$100:—E. B. Harper; through the Wor/d; Maria Willetts ; 
Bradley Martin. 
$50 :—Subscribers to the Women’s Fund, through Commercial 
Advertiser. 
$25 :—Devlin & Co., through the World; Eaton, Cole & Burn- 
am. 
$20 :—Aubrey Bennett. 
$10.45 :—Readers of the World. 
$10 :—H. H. Brockway. $8:—Collected by‘ M. P. B.’ $5 :— 
A. St. John Webb. 





“The Gondoliers” 

IT IS CERTAIN that if ‘The Gondoliers ; or, The King of Bara- 
taria ’ were the first of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas, it 
would never have-brought them the fame and fortune that ‘ Pina- 
fore’ did ; but it is just as certain that if the wit and the musician 
who conposed ‘ The Gondoliers’ were not the authors of ‘ Pinafore,’ 
«The Pirates,’ ‘The Mikado’ and ‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ 
this new venture of theirs would have been more leniently judged 
than it has been. No one but Gilbert could have written the 
libretto, even if some one else than Sullivan might have written the 
score ; but work that would be accepted with delight from 
hands less famous is taken grudgingly from workmen who have 
set a high standard by which they themselves, even more than 
others, must be judged. There is many a witty line of dia- 
logue or verse in ‘The Gondoliers,’ and though there are few 
catching melodies, the music runs along trippingly enough. The 
English company sent over to sing the operetta is an inferior 
one, though Miss Duggan is a competent soubrette, and there are 
several notes of the most satisfying quality in the voice of Miss 
Palisser. The piece is very prettily mounted, and the costumes are 
as gay as one could wish. But the best that is to be got out of the 
thing at present may be enjoyed by any one who pays twenty-five 
cents for the liberetto and sits down to read it at home. 


Mr. Quaritch’s Exhibition 

WE HAVE RECEIVED a catalogue of the books that Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, the famous London dealer in rare books, is to bring to 
New York. The catalogue is introduced by a few lines from Mr. 
Quaritch’s pen, in which he says: ‘I can freely avouch, from wide 
po aap that Art and Literature have a far greater number (ab- 
solutely and relatively) of intelligent votaries in America than in 
England’; and he goes on to express the belief that ‘the books 
and manuscripts now collected for exhibition will, in America, at- 
tract the attention of a number of appreciative visitors far greater 
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than it would be possible to draw to such a display in Europe.’ 
This is very complimentary, and we hope that it is deserved. 
The first section comprises manuscripts, of which there are only 
twenty-eight specimens. These, however, include typical examples 
ranging from the eighth to the sixteenth century, all of artistic 
character. The first is one of those imperial codices, written in 
letters of gold on purple vellum, of which this is perhaps the only 
example now to be found outside the old national libraries of Eu- 
rope. It was produced about A.D. 750, and is valued at the modest 
sum of $12,500. The most notable example of early printing in 
this collection bears the date 1459, and was printed by John and 
Peter (z.¢., Fust and Schoeffer) at Mentz, says Mr. Quaritch, ‘ after 
the other John had been thrown out of the partnership.’ The 
Psalter of 1459 is remarkable as the costliest volume ever sold, 
being priced at $26,250; but it is more interesting as ‘ the finest ex- 
ample of ornamental typography which the world has yet seen.’ 
This is regarded as ‘a marvellous fact, considering that it was pro- 
duced in the very cradle of the art.’ The department of Ameri- 
cana is particularly full and rich, but, as far as money value goes, 
contains nothing equal to either of the above-mentioned rarities. 
That Mr. Quaritch’s exhibition will attract intelligent attention 
in a country that boasts so many valuable public and private libra- 
ries as America goes without saying. 





The Lounger 


IN THE SPRING of 1865, the house of Gov. John Letcher—Vir- 
ginia’s ‘War Governor '—at Lexington, Va., was burned by Hunter's 
army, and during the mé/ée an invaluable autograph album be- 
longing to Miss Letcher and containing complete autographs of all 
the members of both houses of the Confederate Congress, the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and many generals, etc., was taken from the 
building. Some years afterward an anonymous correspondent wrote 
from Ohio to the family offering, to return the album for $350. The 
person was written to, but had concealed his (or her) identity so 
completely that no satisfaction could be obtained or even questions 
asked. Perhaps some Western reader of THE CRITIC may have 
heard of this interesting and unique collection, which belonged to a 
little girl, and was in no sense spoil of war. Miss Letcher is now 
the wife of Prof. J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va.; and to say that she would be delighted to recover 
her lost treasure would be putting it mildly. 





Mr. SMALLEY has had an unpleasant duty to perform. He has 
had to tell his readers in the Zrzbune that Browning’s style is 
vulgar. Toall who know what a purist in the matter of language 
Mr. Smalley is, the gravity of this charge (or admission) is patent. 
Mr. Browning, it seems, was a Noncomformist, and appeals to the 
‘masses ’ rather than the ‘classes.’ It is impossible, therefore, for 
him to appeal to ‘G,. W. S.,’ who says of the author of ‘ Saul’ :— 
‘The manner in which he has flung his words upon the page is 
equally without dignity. Nothing is more curious than to note 
how the dignity of the thought is impaired by the want of it in the 
expression ; by familiarity, by colloquialism, by—I regret to use the 

*word—vulgarity. It was not in Browning’s nature to be vulgar ; 
there was nothing of vulgarity in the man himself. When he de- 
scended to it in print, he did it wilfully.” The summing-up for the 
jury—or rather, I should say, the judge’s decision—is an impressive 
peroration & /a Matthew Arnold: 

Here, unhappily, is a poet who has not distinction of style, and who 
has not urbanity of style, and who has not lucidity. ‘They are the 
three qualities in which English literature is must wanting, the three 
qualities by which two or three great writers in these modern days have 
conferred the greatest benefit upon English literature. It is the want of 
them which makes Browning’s influence as a writer mischievous ; which, 
were his influence to be permanent or widespread, would make it a 
disaster. 





Mr. BOK’s usually accurate Literary Leaves contained two erro- 
neous statements recently: one, that the Century Co. had offered 
Mrs. Burnett more than $10,000 for the serial rights in a novel; 
the other, that Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography was to be pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 





THE BOSTON Transcript thus tersely expresses what is my 
opinion as well as its own on the scrap-book question : 


There is nothing in life half so profitable as the keeping of a scrap- 
book. It keeps one out of mischief and out of everything else but hard, 
steady work. A scrap-book is a blessing in disguise. In the first place, 
it takes aman ten years to catch up on one year’s clippings, which he has 
promised himself to paste in when he gets time; and then it takes ten 
times longer to find a piece of information after it is in the book than it 
would take to write it, including the time spent in reading the encyclo- 
peedia for the facts in the case. 
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SOME TIME AGO, Mr. Noah Brooks, the journalist and writer of 
‘boys’ books, aired a slight grievance in these columns. It was the 
persistent reappearance of a newspaper paragraph about his usin 
a typewriter in composing. The annoyance is hydra-headed. 
After months of immunity, he happened to tear off the leaf of a 
calendar for Jan. 3,a week or two since, when this wise, witty 
and sententious prose quotation met his eyes on the next day’s page , 

Noah Brooks, who is one of the editors of the Newark, N. J., Adver- 
éiser, and has written a Life of Lincoln, as well as interesting books for 
‘young people, does all his work on the typewriter, except his editorial* 
writing.— Detroit, Mich., Free Press. 


‘January 18 1890 





EVIDENTLY it does not pay to be a poet—that is, if‘ pay ’ means 
only the earning of dollars and cents. A writer in the Boston 
_Journal has been interviewing a poet as to the money value of his 
muse, and is permitted to print this schedule of poetic values direct 
from his victim’s memorandum- book : 





5 poems to Zhe Century, at $10 and $15...........00- 00 ee [?] $69 oo 
3 poems to Scribser’s at B10... 2... eee eee cee eee eee ee cees 3 00 
‘7 poems to Puck and Judge inall........... cece cece eee eee 53 25 
SO ond on eit Wass na 0 sinsie wi0-4n:s sins 9,008 ne 54% I2 50 
5 poems to the Harpers’ periodicals..........6 cee eeeeees 45 50 
DE POPE LEP on 65 ois on 2 olnb 0 sinc 00s cs cw ks bees tccccee se 63 25 
FE NE 6 obs 'b sg sole oe Saale ds ccaciaseaencive 22 50 
4 poems to various other periodicals. ........-.00.eeeseeeeees Ig 25 
GR ORR TRE ois is kk eh ca cintcnssacclemata weaieeens - $306 25 


{t is a melancholy showing (even with the total correctly given as 
$315.25); but I don’t know exactly who should feel the worse 
over it: the poet who received so little, or the periodicals that paid 
0 little. 





RECENT ADDITIONS to the Aldrich Collection in the Iowa State 
Library include a holograph copy of Tennyson’s ‘ Throstle’ (from 
hhis latest book), the MS. of Marion Crawford’s National Hymn, 
written for the Constitutional Centennial celebration in Philadel- 
= two years since; letters from Sir Lyon Playfair, the Duc de 

roglie, Eugéne Spuller, Sir John Herschell, Wm. Gilmore Simms, 
and Count Herbert Bismarck; MS. pages from Spencer Walpole’s 
Life of Lord John Russell, with a signature of Queen Victoria’s 
and one of Lord John’s; the manuscript of one of Prof. Ernest 
Haeckel’s scientific writings, with several hundred engravings 
some in colors) illustrating his works; and miscellaneous manu- 
scripts of T. B. Aldrich, Henry James, Emma Lazarus, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Prof. Archibald Geikie, George Bancroft and Mr. and Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. Most of these are accompanied by likenesses of the 
‘writers. 





IMAGINE, if you can, the pride and joy with which I read the 
following letter—even though it was a printed one: 


In our extensive intercourse with authors, numerous local poets have 
from time to time desired us to publish a complete Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Local and National Poets of America, both gieat and small, 
containing a short sketch and one or more choice selections from each 
poet. The expense of such a work—some $5000 or more—has been an 
obstacle to overcome, but since a Co-Operative Society of Local Poets 
‘has guaranteed to us that there were 500 poets in America tbat would 
gladly subscribe for from one to ten copies each, which would cover the 
expenses of publication, we have decided to undertake the enterprise. 

e sincerely hope that all poets—and their friends—will aid us in this 
difficult undertaking, and forward to us at once all the information pos- 
sible, and we guarantee them a magnificent Work that will be handed 
down to future generations as a family heirloom. The Work will be $5 
per copy, but we place it at $3.75 to contributors Ordering now, so that 
‘they can dispose of a few copies at a profit if they so desire. 

As your name has been handed in to us as awriter of poetry, we hope 
you will comply as per request blank given elsewhere, and give us 
your aid and subscription, 





AN order blank follows; but with it is printed this proviso :— 
“If for any reason your contributions cannot be accepted, you will 
not be expected to abide by this contract.’ Now who told these 
| sy see (their address is Chicago, of course) that I was a poet ? 

ho let the cat out of the bag? Of course I have written poems 
A4who, indeed, can cast the first stone at the poet in these ink- 
slinging days) ; but how did it leak out that I have a priceless vol- 
vame of (unpublished) verses? —that I am one of the ‘500’? But 
when it comes to filling out the blanks that are left for my age, 
place of residence, height, color of hair and eyes, wife’s name, etc., 
my heart fails me. I am much too modest a man to accept the 
invitation to ‘give a running account of most prominent events in 
your life; forward a portrait of yourself, and send scrap-book of 
your poetry if you have one, or copy off two or three of your best 
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poems, all of which will be sacredly cared for and returned to you 
again.’ 





IF MR. STEAD wanted a descriptive title for his new periodi- 
cal he could have got none that answered that purpose better 
than the one he has given it—T7he Review of Reviews. At the 
same time itis a little misleading, for if the accent were to fall upon 
the Zhe, the apparent meaning of the title would be materiall 
changed. As I understand it, the plan is not particularly original. 
It is about the same as that of Pudlic Opinion or Current Litera- 
ture. In England, where they are more particular about violations 
of the copyright law than we are here, Mr. Stead may find difficul- 
ties in his path ; but he rather seeks than avoids difficulties, I imag- 
ine. The financial backer of The Review of Reviews is Mr. George 
Newnes, who has made a fortune out of 7Z%d-B7ts, a penny 
weekly, made up of odds and ends, which has a subscription list 
numbering close upon half a million names. 





IN A ‘SYNDICATE’ letter, Miss Helen Zimmern writes a descrip- 
tion of a visit to Nohant made not long before the death of Maurice 
Sand. She found that nothing had been touched there, except for 
the purpose of preservation, since George Sand died. Not even 
the plants had been altered since their famous owner passed away, 
said the old gardener. Inside the house it was the same—everything 
just as she left it. There stood the piano from which Liszt and 
the unhappy Chopin brought forth their witching music; and there 
was the desk at which George Sand sat and wrote her romances to 
this accompaniment of melody. Not far from the chateau is the 
village cemetery. ‘And here, amid the humble villagers, only railed 
off by a low iron grating, lie four generations of George Sand’s 
kindred: her grandmother, her father, Marc Antoine Sand Dude- 
vant, Maurice’s only son, and the much-wept little girl, Solange’s 
only child. George Sand’s own grave uprises in the midst, within 
sight of herhouse and home.’ It is a plain, greystone sarcophagus, 
bearing this simple inscription : 

George Sand 
Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin 
Baronne Dudevant 
Née a Paris le 5 Juillet 1804 
Morte 4 Nohant le 8 Juin 1876. 





It was Thackeray who in ‘ Pendennis’ gave the title Te Pal 
Mall Gazette to a journal of which Capt. Shandon was the editor 
and to which George Warrington and Arthur Pendennis were 
contributors. And now Mr. Howells has given the title Every 
Other Week to a paper edited by Basil March, the hero of ‘A 
Hazard of New Fortunes,’ and the name has been appropriated by 
a journal to be published simultaneously in New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. If I do not mistake, there was a paper called 
Every Other Week published in Boston some years ago. The new 
paper is to print, as a special feature, a translation of one of 
Albert Delpit’s novels. 


The Fine Arts 


Terra-Cottas at the Union League 

THE COLLECTION of Greek terra-cottas at the Union League 
Club on Thursday, Jan. 9, though not large, was remarkable for 
quality. A stroll through the Metropolitan Museum will convince 
anybody that the majority of such finds, while archzologically valu- 
able, have little artistic merit. The groups and single figures at 
the Union League Club’s reception, however, were all of a high 
order—some of them of the very highest. Mr. Brayton Ives’s 
group of a sick girl, attendant and physician, probably a votive of- 
fering to Asculapius, in its little ebony shrine; Mr. James Inglis’s 
group of mourners at the tomb; Mr. Thomas B. Clarke's ‘ Bacchic 
Dance’ of youths and girls, as natural as Donatello, but more 
graceful; Mr. Ives’s milking scene; and Mr. Inglis’s Venus and 
Loves—to mention only the more important groups—appear to be 
of Attic workmanship and of the best period. Of the later Perga- 
mos school, Mr. Henry G. Marquand's ‘ Nymph and Pan’ has some- 
thing of the comic in the squat figure of the god and the elongated 
proportions of the nymph from whose foot he is extracting a thorn. 
A Europa belonging to Mr. Henry Graves, credited to Asia Minor 
in the catalogue, approaches the classic modelling more nearly than 
do most of the Myrina pieces, one of which we suppose it to be. 
A number of handsome vases and drinking-vessels of all periods, 
Greek and Roman, and a collection of American landscapes com- 
pleted the show. Of the landscapes, F. W. Kost’s moonlight on 
Staten Island, George Inness’s ‘Sunset,’ William Bliss Baker's 
‘Winter Morning’ in the snowy woods, and J. Appleton Brown’s 
blossoming apple-trees bending over a little stream, were most at- 
tractive. 





ee 
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Art Notes 

REMBRANDT'S ‘ Man in Armor’ and Meissonier’s ‘ Bowlers at 
Antibes,’ which came from the Secretan sale, have been privately 
shown by the American Art Association, which now owns them. 

—The Etching Club will not exhibit with the Water-Color 
Society this year, and will probably hold no exhibition at all. No 
etchings will be received at the exhibition of the Water-Color 
Society for the first time in nearly ten years. 

—Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt is quoted by the Hera/d as saying 
that he bought Turner’s ‘Grand Canal, Venice,’ last summer in 
England ; that he did not pay half as much for the picture as the 
cable report says [$100,000]; that it is still in London; and that he 
has not determined when any of the pictures which he bought last 
summer will be brought to this country. 

—Some of the newly discovered Greek terra-cottas will be illus- 
trated, in an article on that subject by Charles de Kay, in the forth- 
coming Century. 

—Mr. William C. Prime addressed the Grolier Club on Tuesday 
evening on ‘Albert Durer and the Beginnings of Book illustration.’ 
The first monthly meeting of the Club in its fine new clubhouse at 
29 East 32d Street was held on Thursday evening. 





Robert Browning 


ANECDOTES and criticisms of Browning continue to 
abound in the daily and weekly press here and in England. 
Dr. Furnivall relates the following: 


Browning was an admirable reader of his poems. At the request 
of his son, he read me two or three of his ‘ Jocoseria’ poems from his 
proofs early in 1883. One Sunday, soon after, I took over to lunch 
with him my young friend, since dead, Miss Teena Rochfort Smith, 
a girl with extraordinary intuition into Browning’s poetry. He 
consented to read her some poems; and to my delight—urged by 
her whispers unbeard by me—went on with nearly half the volume. 
As he read ‘ Ixion’ his voice became impassioned, his proof shook 
in his hands, and he was almost like one inspired as he proclaimed 
the triumph of the suffering tortured Man over the tyrant God: 

Out of the wreck I rise—past Zeus to the Potency o’erhim! . . 

Thither I rise, whilst thoun—Zeus—keep the godship and sink. 

This was the highest point at which I ever saw Browning; and, 
whenever I’ve thought of him since, I see him on his green velvet 
sofa in Warwick Crescent, reading, proof in hand, with the pale 
eager face of my dead young friend by his side. 


Mr. Edmund Yates is responsible for this little story—or 
at least for the form in which it is given here : 


Occasions when the late Robert Browning permitted himself to 
break an established rule of abstinence from public speaking might 
probably be counted on your fingers. One Saturday afternoon, 
about twelve years ago, he was crossing Hyde Park, walking 
homeward, and stood a few minutes listening to an address from 
one of the pestilent atheistic lecturers in those parts. He waited 
till the fellow had finished, and then sprang on the vacated chair, 
saying: ‘ Now, my friends, you have heard him, listen to me.’ He 
held the attention of his strange audience for some ten minutes, a 
rapt oration flowing free, with such extraordinary effect that the 
—_— turned upon orator number one and literally chased him 

rom the neighborhood of his exploits. 

*F. S.’ writes to the London World :— 

The father of Robert Browning was for many years—forty odd 
years, I believe—a clerk in the Bank of England, where he wrote 
shoulder to shoulder with a man one of whose daughters married 
a brother of mine. To this fellow-clerk the elder Browning not 
only lent all his young son’s early poems, but he likewise lent him 
his own MS. verses. In this way I got to know, when a small boy, 
that Robert Browning, if he did not inherit poetic genius, inherited 
his faculty of rhyme from his father. In particular, I recollect a 
version of ‘ The Pied Piper’ written by Browning Jere, as being a 
very lively rhymed xersion of his son’s popular story; and I fancy 
I heard that the two versions were written by father and son in a 
friendly competition. 

Mr. Henry Bacon sends to the Boston Hera/d an interest- 
ing description of the Venetian palace in which Browning 
died, and of the funeral procession to the temporarary rest- 
ing-place of his remains. 

The Palace Bezzonico is one of the most imposing structures of 
the seventeenth century on the Grand Canal, with frescos by Tie- 
polo in\the grand sa/ons. It had been partially abandoned for years, 
and many artists had hired the upper rooms, with big windows, for 
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studios, and put their names, in chalk, on the doors. When Mr. 
Barrett Browning came into possession he found some difficulty in 
getting rid of the artistic lodgers, but finally succeeded, and for 
several years has enjoyed restoring and decorating the old palace. 
It will most likely in the future be better known as the Browning 
palace than by the name it has always borne. The municipal au- 
thorities have decided to place upon the front 2a commemorative 
tablet to the poet. 

It was decided by the family that the body should be placed in: 
the receiving-vault in the cemetery, waiting: final decision, and at 
nightfall the son was to carry the body of his dead father across the 
lagoon in his own gondola; but the municipal authorities decided 
otherwise. They decided to do the great English poet honor, and 
sent the great gilded funeral davca, while the Mayor, with his as- 
sistants, came and took charge of the ceremony. Prayers were 
said in the grand salon by the rector of the English Church, and 
the bier was placed upon the darca. During this part of the cere- 
mony friends hovered around in closed gondolas and covered the 
steps of the palace. 

It was a glorious Sunday, and the sunshine had brought out the 
Venetians. The Riva degli Schiavoni and the ca//z were crowded 
with people. A large ocean steamer, the largest ever seen in Ven- 
ice, had arrived that morning from America. A German man-of- 
war had steamed out, giving and receiving from the Venetian gun- 
boat anchored in the harbor a salute of twenty-one guns. But as- 
the merry boatloads went down the Grand Canal, the boatmen 
lightly dipped their oars and the passengers’ merriment hushed as- 
they passed the Palazzo Rezzonico, where the gilded bier was 
moored ; for they all knew a poet was dead, and Italians love the 

joets. 

4 At last the many wreaths and floral offerings were placed round: 
and upon the coffin. The family took their places in their gondo- 
las, and the procession moved slowly up the grand canal. It was- 
after 4 o’clock. The sun was low, and just tinted the upper stories- 
of the houses that in turn threw shadows across the procession as- 
it moved along, casting into quiet tones the gilding of the trappings- 
and the carved angel at the bow and Venetian lion crouched on the 
stern of the gondola. All the boats made way for the funeral 
boat, and as it passed the gondoliers raised their hats and the wo- 
men under the fe/ze crossed themselves, The darca, with its high 
canopy, cannot pass under the bridges of the small canals, and so 
the procession is obliged to go the whole length of the canal and 
round the points of the island before it can cross the lagoon to gaim 
the cemetery of the island of St. Michael. The lagoon is at length 
reached, quiet as a mirror; to the left, in the distance, the snow- 
capped mountains, and to the right, Venice, with the sun setting im 
scarlet and gray magnificence behind its towers. Across the 
lagoon, like a flight of birds, goes the procession, the darca, a mass- 
of gilding, black velvet and flowers, leading, in the fast fading light 
the rowers scarcely discernible from the gloomy mass. Behind 
comes the gondola with the family, with two oarsmen in’ black hats- 
and sashes, The Mayor's boat carries at the prow the Venetian 
flag, tied with crape; and then the private boats of friends, that, 
oddly enough, are chiefly Americans. 

At last the quay of the island is reached, and the sonand daugh- 
ter, with the poet’s sister, step ashore, and encircled by friends, wait 
until the body is brought to land. From the chapel, where the 
monks are at perpetual prayer, come the sombre strains of an organ 
—the only sound roel as the bier is taken up, with its mass of 
flowers, and carried through the portal, the assistants following. It 
was a very small company to follow such a celebrity, and if the 
hour of the burial had been made public, ‘ all Venice’ would have 
been there. 

In the ground are several little chapels, and in the largest of 
these is laid the dead poet, a violet velvet pall thrown over the bier 
and that again covered with flowers, the daughter arranging them 
with tender care. The door is closed, and the assistants turn back. 
The men have remained the while uncovered. At the quay every 
one takes leave of the family, and each seeks his own gondolier in 
the gathering darkness. The closed fe/ze is agreeable after the 
chilly air as they row home. Like a flock of blackbirds the boats- 
leave the wharf together, but as they near Venice, separate, each 
passenger for his resting-place, for it is now night. 


The Manchester Zimes prints, as a poem which ‘ does not 
appear in any of Mr. Browning’s published works, but is to- 
be found in a collection of “ Balliol Songs ”’ privately printed 
some two or three years ago,’ the last five of the seven stan- 
zas comprised in the ‘ Epilogue’ to Browning’s ‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,’ published in England and America toward the 
close of 1884. The truncated poem will probably go the 
rounds of the daily papers as an ‘ unpublished’ tid-bit. 
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‘Fo THE EpIToRS oF THE CRITIC : 

I have thought it might not be uninteresting to you to 
know that the funeral ceremonies of Robert Browning, which 
took place to-day in London, in Westminster Abbey, gave oc- 
casion for a visit to the tomb of Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, here in the Protestant cemetery of Florence, by a few 
devoted admirers of the two great poets. Had it not been for 
the very inclement weather, there would have been a larger 
number present; as it was, a few only gathered around the 
tomb, and, in solemn thought united husband and wife whose 
mortal remains are separated in their last resting-places. 
Prof. Daniel Willard Fiske, and Prof. Hiram Corson of Cor- 
nell University, placed flowers upon the monument. The 
floral offerengs of the former was especially worthy of this 
beautiful city of flowers. Prof. Corson, in laying his flowers 
on the tomb, aptly quoted what a great sister genius, Mme. 
Viardot Garcia said of herself, and her own artist-life:— 
“ D’abord je suis femme, avec les devoirs, les sentiments, les 
affections d’une femme; et puis, je suis artiste.’ Though 
there would be a certain gratification to the friends and ad- 
mirers of the poet pair that their tombs should be together, 
it is fitting that the tomb of Mrs. Browning, who was so sym- 
pathetically identified with Florence, should be in this city 
of her adoption and the source of her highest inspiration. 

FLoRENCE, ITALY, Dec. 31, 1889. 





Notes 


MRS. CUSTER has just finished a story of army life on the plains, 
which Harper & Bros. will soon publish. It is called ‘ Following 
the Guidon,’ a guidon being the little flag that is carried at the 
head of each company in a cavalry regiment. 


—The index to Vol. XII. of THE CRITIC (July-December, 1889) 
is published with this number of the paper. 


—Mr. T. R. Sullivan, who has returned to Boston from a long 
European trip, contributes to the February Scrzbner’s a short story 
with the title of ‘Through the Gate of Dreams.’ 

—News has been received from Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
dilated Equator Town, Apamana, in the second week of October. 
He and his family had been staying for several weeks on that little- 
visited island of the Gilbert group, awaiting the chance of a pas- 
sage to Sydney, where they hoped to arrive about the new year. 


—An authorized memorial volume containing the life, writing and 
speeches of the late Henry W. Grady, compiled by his co-workers 
on the Atlanta Constztutzon and edited by Joel Chandler Harris, 
will be published by Cassell & Co. 


—Harper & Bros. have in press the second volume of ‘ A History 
of the Four Georges,’ by Justin McCarthy, M.P. It covers the 
— from Walpole to Pitt, and closes with the death of George 

I. The same firm announce a new edition of the ‘ Illustrated His- 
tory of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical,’ by Dr. John D. 
Quackenbos. 


—‘ To a Bostonian a Club is as essential as to a Londoner,’ and 
the leading institutions of the kind in Boston will be described by 
Henry L. Nelson, and illustrated by E. H. Garrett, in asupplement 
to Harper's Weekly published on Jan. 22. 


—In the February (Midwinter) Ceztury, the fortieth and final in- 
stalment of ‘ The Life of Lincoln’ will appear. It deals with the 
‘End of the Rebellion,’ ‘Lincoln’s Fame,’ and the ‘ Capture of 
Jefferson Davis.’ The supplementary papers, on ‘ The Pursuit and 
Capture of Jefferson Davis,’ are by Gen. oe H. Wilson, who had 
charge of the United States forces on that occasion, and Wm. P. Sted- 
man, an eye-witness of the capture. In an Open Letter Dr. Terry 
of Columbus, Ga., tells of Mr. Davis’s indignation at the offer to 
him of an invention, consisting of explosive hollow iron-castings re- 
sembling coal, intended for blowing up Federal gunboats, 


* —The St. James's Gazette has not cesisted from its pursuit of 
Mrs. Burnett on the charge of stealing the idea of ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ’ from ‘ Wilfred.’ For this championship the author of 
the latter book, and Mr. Randolph, the publisher, who has issued 
a new edition of it, should be unfeignedly thankful. 

—Gen. Wolseley will contribute to the February Harfer’s an ar- 
ticle on ‘ The Standing Army of Great Britain,’ elaborately illus- 
trated by Caton Woodville. The author has not hesitated to criti- 
<ize the English military administration. Prof. Boyesen has writ- 
ten ‘A Platonic Affair ’—the story of a college-bred man whom the 
world did not feel bound to put in aniche. Brander Matthews 
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contributes a short story entitled ‘The Twenty-ninth of February.” 
Mark Twain's ‘ Majestic Literary Fossil’ is ‘a goss! of Medi- 
cine, by Dr. James, of London, assisted by Mr. Boswell’s doctor, 
Samuel Johnson, . published at the time of the rebellion of 
‘45. Mr. Warner considers ‘a prospective social revolution,’ Mr. 
Howells has a word to say upon the form and binding of ‘ the ideal 
book,’ and Mr. Curtis discusses New York’s street-cleaning, the 
electric-light problem, and intercollegiate athletics. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day (Saturday) ‘ The Bible 
and Modern Discoveries,’ by Henry A. Harper; ‘The Discovery 
of the Ancient City of Norumbega,’ by Eben Norton Horsford, il- 
lustrated ; ‘The Diary of William Pynchon, of Salem,’ edited by 
Dr, F. E. Oliver; ‘Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People,’ by 
Prof. James M. Hoppin of Yale College, the tenth edition, enlarged ; 
and, in the Riverside Paper Series, Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Elsie Venner : 
A Romance of Destiny.’ 


—Col. W. C. Church, in his first article on John Ericsson, in the 
February Scrzbner's, relates that, as the last hour in his life drew 
to its close, he called to his bedside his faithful friend and secretary, 
and, looking into his face with a smile, said: ‘ Taylor, this rest is 
magnificent ; more beautiful than words can tell.’ 

— Mr. Wm. H. Bishop, the American novelist, tells in the Feb- 
ruary Scribner's of a recent visit, in Madrid, to Galdés, the author 
of ‘ Dojia Perfecta.’ ‘He came into the room with a hard-at-work 
air, and a cigarette between thumb and finger. He is a dark, slen- 
der man, of good height, rather loose-jointed, forty-four years old, 
and with a young look.’ Galdds is said to have had himself elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in order to study legislative manners 
for literary material. 


—‘ Come Forth’ is the title of the novel of the time of Christ 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward is about to publish 
through a syndicate. It is described asa love-story, full of religious 
interest, and culminating in the raising of Lazarus. 


—A. C. McClurg & Co, have just issued Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood’s ‘ The Story of Tonty: An Historical Romance.’ 


—Judge Lacombe has decided in favor of the plantiff a suit 
brought by Laura Gilmore, widow of James R. Gilmore (‘ Edmund 
Kirke’), against Horatio Alger, Jr., to recover damages for the use 
of her husband’s Life of Garfield in the preparation of a biography 
by the defendant. Commissioner Shields has been appointed to fix 
the amount of damages to which Mrs. Gilmore is entitled. 

—‘C. A.’ writes that the third line of Mrs. C. F. Alexander’s 
‘Burial of Moses,’ quoted in Mrs. Walford’s London Letter on 
Jan. 4, should read 


And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings. 


—On Jan. 8 the Pen and Pencil Club of Glasgow gave a dinner 
in honor of Mr. F. H. Underwood, formerly United States Consul 
at that city.. In responding to the toast to his health, Mr. Under- 
wood said: ‘In America there are greater lawyers at the bar than 
on the bench, and more learned men in private life than in the 
councils of the nation. In is only a happy accident when men like 
Motley, Lowell, and Phelps represent the country abroad.’ 

—In consequence of the cholera outbreak in the East, Mr. Hag- 
a has abandoned his projected tour to Persia in quest of studies 

or his ‘Queen Esther,’ and gone to Athens instead. 


—James Hogg will contribute to Harfer's for February his per- 
sonal reminiscences of De Quincey. For many years no one except 
his daughters saw so much of him as Mr. Hogg. One of the remin- 
iscences relates to Hawthorne’s visit to De Quincey; others 
recall the Carlyles, Thackeray, Dickens, and Christopher North. 


—The Hotel Brunswick was the place chosen by the Typothete 
for their annual dinner on Jan. 17, in celebration of the birth of 
Franklin 184 years ago. 

—An audience of ladies and gentlemen filled the rooms of the 
New York Camera Club, 314 Fifth Avenue, last Friday evening, 
and listened with pleasure to a lecture on ‘ Japan’ by Prof. Romeyn 
Hitchcock of the Smithsonian Institute, formely a member of the 
Japanese Board of Education. The lecture was illustrated by the 
optical lantern, and many of the scenes thrown on the screen have 
never before been photographed. ‘ 


—The death on Dec. 28 of Frank Marshall, who was associated 
with Henry Irving in the preparation of the edition of Shakespeare 
that bears Mr. Irving’s name, is announced. 

—lIn the Story of the Nations Series, G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce ‘The Story of the Barbary Corsairs,’ by Stanley Lane- 
Poole, with the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N. 
Three volumes are promised in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series: 
‘ The Garden, as considered in literature by certain polite writers,’ 
with a critical essay by Walter Howe, and a Portrait of William 
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Kent ; the ‘ Letters of Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield,’ with a 
memoir, by the Earl of Carnarvon (two volumes, supplementary to 
‘Chesterfield’s Letters’ in the same series, and containing the 
newly collected English and French letters recently issued by the 
Clarendon Press), and ‘ The Boyhood and Youth of Gcethe,’ com- 
prising, in two volumes, the first thirteen books of the Autobiog- 
raphy. In the Questions of the Day Series are forthcoming ‘ Rail- 
way Secrecy: Its Relation to Interstate Legislation,’ by John M. 
Bonham, and ‘ American Farms: Their Condition and Future,’ by 
J. R. Elliott. Other announcements are ‘ The First International 
Railway and the con | Colonization of New England, a study of 
the life and writings of John Alfred Poor, edited by Laura E. Poor ; 
‘ Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education,’ by John C. Hen- 
derson ; and ‘ Six to One,’ by Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Looking 
Backward,’ a new edition of an old story. 

—Mr. Elwell of Brooklyn has made a contract with Johann 
Strauss to bring his orchestra to America for a three months’ en- 
gagement. They will sail May 7. This will be Strauss’s second 
visit to the United States. . 


—Herr Nikisch is to be congratulated on the success of his sec- 
ond concert in this city. It was given at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday evening, and introduced to an audience large in numbers 
and excellent in quality a symphony in E-flat by the late Russian 
composer Borodin, hitherto unheard in America. The symphony 
is a substantial addition to our store of orchestral music. Anton 
Hekking, who played a violoncello concerto by Saint-Saens, was the 
soloist of the evening. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Korbay gave their third recital at Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon. Their selections, made with excellent taste 
and judgment, illustrated the romantic period in the history of 
musical composition. The pupil who made her appearance on this 
occasion, adding greatly to the pleasure with which the concert 
was listened to, was Miss Jeanne Borrowe, who sang a number of 
songs in French and German. 


—Mr. Whittaker publishes ‘ The Prayer-Book Reason Why,’ by 
the Rev. Nelson R. Boss; and ‘ Pathways to the Church,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Shinn. 

—Sir Theodore Martin denies that Queen Victoria has informed 
him of her intention to issue a further volume from her journals. 


—Cotton and Increase Mather and other members of that re“ 
doubtable family are well represented in the catalogue of the library 
of Mr. William F. Johnson of Boston, which is to be sold on Jan. 
27, 28, 29 and 30 at the auction-rooms of Bangs & Co., this city. 
The library abounds in Cruikshankiana and in first editions of 
Shelley, Lamb, Hawthorne and the Brownings. In the matter of 
autographs also the collection is rich. These last will be sold on 
the last day, the Americana coming upon the day the sale be- 
gins. 

—Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Columbia is to have his title changed 
from Professor of German Language and Literature to Professor of 
the Germanic Languages and Literature, and Prof. Charles S. Smith 
from Professor of Modern Languages and Foreign Literature to 
Professor of the Romance Languges and Literature. 

—At the annual meeting of the New York Historical Society 
last week, the membership was reported to be 1,783; receipts for 
the year, $12,409.62 ; disbursements, $9,584.61 ; volumes added to 
the collection of historical works, 3,788. In addition to special funds, 
the Society has a building fund of $256,345. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommended that action be taken to secure a new building, 
as the present one is not sufficiently large. 


—On January to the rooms of the Woman’s University Club in the 
Barnard College building, Madison Avenue, were opened. Mem- 
bers are required to hold a degree from a college accounted repu- 
table by the Association of American Alumnz, an exception being 
made in favor of the graduates of Harvard Annex. The only formal 
meetings to be held at present are afternoon teas on the last Satur- 
day of each month, to which friends will be invited. The officers 
are :—President, Miss Maria Porter Brace, lecturer and teacher of 
elocution in the Brearly School ; Vice-President, Miss Evelyn Hakes, 
teacher at Miss Graham’s school; Secretary, Mrs. G. G. Trask; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary W. Clarke. The House Committee consists 
of Mrs. Helen Dawes Brown, Professor of Literature at the Brearly 
school, and author of ‘ Two College Girls’ ; Mrs. Edward Winslow, 
Mis. A. Bierstadt, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Coffin of Brooklyn, and Miss 
Mary W. Clarke. 

—We notice that when the newspapers have occasion to quote 
from The Woman's World, they say‘ from Oscar Wilde’s Woman's 
World.’ Oscar Wilde has not been connected with that journal 
for a year. So far as we know he edits nothing now but his own 
‘copy.’ 
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M. Ernest Havet is dead, in Paris. His edition of Pascal's 
‘ Pensées ’ (1852) was the first to — the genuine text. It was- 
followed by an excellent edition of the ‘ Lettres Provinciales.’ 


—The death is announced of Mr. Percy Greg, the son of W. R.. 
Greg, the author of ‘Errant,’ ‘ Across the Zodiac,’ ‘Sanguelac,’ 
and other novels. Mr. Greg was a fiery champion of the Southern 
Confederacy, and published a history of the United States ‘to the 
reconstruction of the Union.’ 


—William Gilbert, father of William S. Gilbert, the author of 
‘ Bab Ballads’ and ‘ Pinafore,’ died at Salisbury, Eng., on Jan. 2, at 
an advanced age. In his youth he lived in Italy. He wrotea 
book rehabilitating the character of Lucrezia Borgia, and produced: 
also a volume of poems on Italian subjects and a tragedy on the: 
theme of ‘Norma.’ In 1858 he published ‘Dives and Lazarus,” 
and later ‘ Margaret Meadows: A Tale for the Pharisees,’ on which: 
Tom Taylor founded the play of ‘Mary Werner,’ in which Kate 
Bateman acted in England and America. Other books written by 
Mr. Gilbert were ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
Says the London Dazly News : ‘ Apart from its realistic side, there 
was a fantastic element in Mr. Gilbert’s talent, which his son, Mr.. 
W. S. Gilbert, may be said to have inherited, with new develop- 
ments.” 

—Dr. Westland Marston, whose death was reported in Lon- 
don on the eighth inst., was one of the most prolific of playwrights, 
and one of the most successful. He was born at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, on Jan. 30, 1819, and in youth was articled to his uncle, a 
London solicitor. He soon abandoned the law for literature, and 
in 1841 published ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,’ a five-act tragedy.. 
This was followed by ‘The Heart and the World,’ ‘ Strathmore,’ 
‘Ann Blake,’ ‘ Philip of France,’ ‘A Life’s Ransom,’ ‘ Borough Poli- 
tics,’ ‘A Hard Struggle,’ and later by ‘Pure Gold,’ ‘The Wife's 
Portrait,’ ‘ Donna Diana,’ and ‘ The Favorite of Fortune.’ ‘A Hero- 
of Romance,’ from the French of Feuillet, produced in 1867 at the 
Haymarket, with E. A. Sothern as the hero, drew crowded houses- 
for a whole season. The piece has always been popular. ‘ Life for 
Life,’ ‘ Under Fire,’ and other plays both comic and serious, fol- 
Among the poems with which Dr. Marston’s name is as- 
sociated is ‘The Death Ride at Balaclava.’ He also published: 
‘ Gerald; A Dramatic Poem ’ (1842), and a number of smaller pieces, 
and a novel called ‘A Lady in Her own Right,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1860. He was also the author of a number of short 
stories, and won distinction as a critic of the drama and art. A 
paper by Dr. Marston on ‘Modjeska in England ’ accompanied a por- 
trait of the distinguished actress, by Robert Blum, in THE CRITIC 
of June 4, 1881. He was one of the editors of The Nationa: 
Magazine, and was widely known and highly esteemed in the lit- 
erary and art world of London. The sad story of his son Philip 
po ae Marston’s darkened life is familiar to the readers of these- 
columns. 
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